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The Assyrian Chronicle. — By A. T. Olmstead, Professor 
in the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Of the sources for Assyrian History, none is more valuable 
than the so called Assyrian Chronicle K For the reign of Shal- 
maneser IV, Ashur dan, Ashur nirari, and Shalmaneser V, 
it is practically our only authority. For that of Adad nirari, 
we must largely rely on it as the brief display inscriptions 
barely mention the most important facts. For the others, it 
fills up that unknown period which is found at the end of each 
reign. Even where we have contemporaneous documents, its 
data cannot be neglected, for it sometimes supplements and 
sometimes corrects. As to the chronology, its mention of the 
eclipse of 763 fixes the whole system of dating, and, with the 

i First published II R. 52; the best edition in the cuneiform is still 
that by Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestihcke* , 92 ff. The material collected up 
to his time is given by G. Smith, Eponym Canon, 42 ff., but only in 
English translation. Schrader, Eeilinschr. Bibl. I, 208 if., gives a trans- 
literation and translation which are still useful. The fragments 82-5-22, 
526, and Em. 2, 97, are given by Bezold in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. VII, 
286 f. and plates. They are reproduced in transliteration and translation 
by Winckler, Keilinschr. Bibl. Ill, 2, 14211'., but the dating is largely 
wrong. This was corrected by Olmstead for the reign of Sargon, Sargon, 
15 ff., and a reconstruction attempted. This discussion, like others of a 
similar nature in the book, seems never to have been utilized by later 
writers, perhaps because the results were not incorporated in a regular 
edition. It is for this reason that in the present paper the reconstructed 
document is presented. It makes no claims to being a complete edition, 
its purpose is merely the making clear of the changes which ensue as a 
result of the study, but, until an up to date edition of the cuneiform text 
is available, it is hoped that in this way too it will be found worth while. — 
Mention should also be made of the important translations by Sayce, 
Records of Past 2 , II, 120 ff. and by Barta, in Harper, Assyr. Bab. Lite- 
rature, 209 ff. Since the original paper was prepared, a new transliteration 
and translation has been given us by Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, 226 ff., 
and this has been of much value in checking up results already secured. 
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aid of the eponym lists ', the lists of the officials who gave 
their name in rotation to the year, it is our one sure clue for 
the chronology of the period. 

Thus it will be seen that the value of this compilation, which, 
in its present form, gives the history from the accession of 
Shalmaneser III to the reign of Sennacherib, has long been 
recognized. At the same time, there has grown up the feeling 
that its value has been entirely utilized, that no further study 
of its dry lists is necessary. No doubt it is to this feeling that 
we owe the fact that no complete edition of its cuneiform text 
is available. The present article will attempt to show that a 
more intensive study will result in the acquisition of facts of 
real importance, and that a reconstruction of the text is often 
possible with consequent additions to our store of knowledge. 
Accordingly, such a restored text will be presented at the 
end of the article. 

The so called Chronicle is really a chronological table in 
three columns. In the first is given the name of the eponym 
for the year. In large part this has been lost, but can be 
easily restored from the data of the eponym list, here utilized 
in the reconstructed text for the period, covered by the chro- 
nicle. To the student of nomenclature, this long list is of 
great value, but to the would-be editor of the text, it is of 
equal difficulty, for the exact transliteration of these names 
is still often a matter of uncertainty. Occasionally the name 
itself has an interest, as when the eponym for 855, Abu ina 
ekalli lilbur, "May the father grow old in the palace", shows 
us a courtier inflicting so long a name on his innocent child 
in order to gain favor with the monarch. 

But the names in the first column have little value without 
the second where we have given their office. First comes the 
king, then the turtanu or prime minister, then the other palace 
officials. Last of all come the governors of the provinces, the 
latter indicated by Sa, "of", followed by the name of the 
province. This second column is an unworked mine, and a 
main purpose of this paper is to reconstruct a large part of it 
and to indicate what may be gained from its data. 

First of all, we learn much about the careers of these 

i II R. 68 f., Ill R. 1; Delitzsoh, op. cit, 87; Schrader, op. cit, 204 ft; 
Rogers, op. cit, 219ft'., are the most important publications. 

24 JAOS 34. 
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governors, for their promotions can be clearly traced. In the 
study of the official inscriptions, we have only the traditional 
presentation of the king, and references to subordinates are 
rare indeed. For the last portion of the Assyrian history, the 
l«tters enable us to secure a knowledge of the personalities 
behind the mask of the conventional official narrative. But for 
the period covered by the Chronicle, letters are rare or non- 
existent. Fortunately, a close scrutiny of the data here given 
affords us a little more of that sense of personality without 
which history loses much of its human interest. And in so 
doing we sometimes stumble on a bit of real history of great 
importance. 

For example, take the reign of Shalmaneser III. At the 
beginning, we have the king, turtanu, rab bi lub, and nagir 
ekatti in regular order. Then we should expect the other 
officials and the governors, as we find them in other sections. 
Instead, we find a new turtanu, Dan Ashur, and three years 
later a new nagir ekalli, or major domo, Bel bana who still 
holds office 824. On the other hand, Ashur bana usur, the 
rab bi lub of 856, still holds this office as late as 826 and 817. 
Evidently we have here the trace of a palace revolution, in 
which at least the turtanu and rab bi lub were changed. Nor 
are we without other proof of a revolution at this time. Dan 
Ashur became turtanu in 855, for he holds that office in 854. 
Now for this very year 855, the Monolith, a strictly contem- 
poraneous inscription, dating from the following year, 854, 
gives not a single event. Clearly, then, conditions at home 
were too engrossing to permit a foreign campaign. The fact 
that the Obelisk x does give an expedition against Kashiari for 
855 is no proof against this, rather it furnishes proof of such 
a revolution. The Obelisk date3 from 829, a whole generation 
later, and is the latest, and, as I hope to prove in another 
article 2 , the worst authority for the reign. This alone would 
prejudice us in favor of the earlier document and one strictly 
contemporaneous. But it can be shown that the Obelisk, which 
dates from the very year of the revolt of Ashur dan apal, is 
almost a formal apology for the prime minister Dan Ashur. 
For example, all its dates save one are by the year of the 

i Obi. 62 ff. 

2 Assyrian Historiography, soon to be issued as a University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin, 
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king. This one is dated by the eponymy of Dan Ashur, and, 
to, our amazement is placed in 856 1 : Clearly Dan Ashur is 
trying to conceal the fact of 855, and to do so the more se- 
curely, he has padded out the following year "with events which 
the Monolith did not know. Still further proof as to the re- 
lation of this document to Dan Ashur is to be found in the 
frequent references to his leading the army. This is generally 
explained as due to the approaching age of the old king. But 
can we assume that a man who was , important enough to be- 
come turtanu five years after the accession of bis monarch 
could have been much younger? The important fact is not 
the leading of an expedition by another than the king, that 
is not unusual. What is strange is the attribution of all this 
to the general in an official inscription. Clearly the turtanu 
who was powerful enough to falsify the earlier history of the 
reign in his favor and to UBurp the glory of a series of cam- 
paigns in an official inscription that was supposed to be for 
the •glorification of the monarch alone, must have been the 
real ruler of the kingdom. And this fits well with subsequent 
events. The Obelisk inscription ends with a fine list of con- 
quests for the year 829. But it ends abruptly, without the 
usual list of building activities and without any glorification 
of the king. And in the Chronicle this same year is marked, 
not by an expedition against any of the lands mentioned in 
the Obelisk, but with the single ominous word "Revolt". And 
the Chronicle gives us also the natural reply of Dan Ashur 
to this revolt. Ashur dan apal had no doubt revolted because 
his father was a figure head under the control of his too 
powerful prime minister. As proof that the king still ruled, 
the next year, 828, Shalmaneser once more appears as eponym. 
Soon after, Shalmaneser died. The revolt continued under his 
son and successor Shamshi Adad, but the cause of it seems 
to hare at last disappeared. When the turtanu of the new 
ruler appears in the lists, it is no longer Dan Ashur. It 
would appear that with the death of his nominal master his 
power came to an end, and we may without much difficulty 
conjecture that he met a violent death. 

The place of Dan Ashur was taken by Iahalu, who had 
already been governor of Kakzi in 834, while in 825 he had 



• Obi. 45 S. 
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been apparently the abarakku. His tenure of office did not 
survive his master's rule, and we have no reason to see in him 
so dominant a personality as Dan Ashur. Aside from the 
turtanu, there seems to have been little change in the personal 
caused by the accession of Shamshi Adad. Bel bana held the 
office of nagir ekdlli in 824 as in 851, and it is strange that 
an official who so obviously owed his position to the revolution 
of 855 and who held so intimate a place as major domo of 
the palace should have been allowed to remain under Shamshi 
Adad. Ashur bana usur was rab bi lub from 856 to 817. 
Ninib ila, governor of Salmat in 838, had been advanced to 
■that of Ahi Suhina in 802. In all probability, this had taken 
place before 813, for in that year Salmat is under another 
governor. Nish pati Bel, governor of Kalhu in 832, had been 
promoted to that of Nasibina by 816. Nergal ila, who was 
destined to become turtanu under Adad nirari, seems to have 
held his place as governor of Arbaha in both 831 and 818, 
but had been promoted by 812, when he too was supplanted 
by another man. The only other official who seems to have 
survived the death of Shamshi Adad is Bel dan who is nagir 
ekalli in both 821 and 808. Worthy of note is the Bel tarsi 
Nabu who erects the famous Nabu statue in whose inscription 
Sammuramat is mentioned *. 

With the accession of Shalmaneser IV, Shamshi ilu becomes 
turtanu. As he never before is mentioned in the lists, his 
sudden elevation to supreme power is surprising. No less 
surprising is the fact that he held this supreme power under 
the two succeeding rulers as well. All this goes to prove the 
accession of another dominant personality of the type of Dan 
Ashur. For this reign and its successor this is not so sur- 
prising, for there is reason to believe that these rulers were 
minors for a considerable part if not all of the reign; but it 
is more difficult to see why he should have continued to reign 
under Ashur nirari. At any rate, it is clear enough that he 
was the power behind the throne during the long period from 
781 to 745. How far he was responsible for the growing 
weakness of Assyria and for the ultimate fall of the dynasty 
is an interesting question which we do not have the data to 
answer. But we may note that, at the end of this period, he 

i I R. 35, 2. 
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must have been a very old man. Is it possible that it was 
his death which gave the opportunity for the successful revolt 
of Tiglath Pileser? 

As might be expected, continuity of office is characteristic 
of these reigns. Nergal eresh is found in charge of Rasappa 
both in 804 and 775; Ashur bel usur was at Kirruri in 797 
and at Kalhu in 772; Mushallim Ninib held Tille in 793 and 
766; it would seem that Ninib mukin ahi was at Nineveh in 
790 and in 761; Pan Ashur lamur, shaJcnu in 776, has become 
governor of Arbela in 759, unless the apparent lowering in 
rank means that this is another individual. 

With the successful revolt of Tiglath Pileser, Nabu daninani 
becomes the turtanu, but we may assume that he had little 
of the power of his predecessor. Few of the officials seem to 
have weathered the storm. Adad bel ukin held in 738 the 
same position of shaJcnu he had in 748, but Bel dan, the rah 
hi lub of 750 has been degraded to the governorship of Kalhu 
in 744 and 734. Under Shalmaneser V, the old order continued 
for three years, and it is only in the fourth that the king is 
eponym. The turtanu was Ninib ila, who had been governor 
of Nasibina in 736. "We know nothing of the other officials 
of the reign, for before the limmu of the turtanu was com- 
pleted, Sargon was on the throne. 

Sargon did not become eponym before his third full year. 
But his turtanu seems to have held this office the year be- 
fore, for a tablet 1 gives as turtanu Ashur is who can 

only be the Ashur iska dan of 720. The revolt of Sargon 
brought an entirely new set of officials into office, if we may 
judge from the total absence of old names. For succeeding 
reigns, the letters and business documents give us the positions 
of practically all the eponyms, but, as this is not found in 
the Chronicle, it will not be discussed here. 

But it is not only in the study of the officials that this 
second column is of great importance. Equally valuable is the 
insight it gives us into the provincial government. It will be 
noted that there was a regular cursus: first the king, then 
the turtanu, then the palace officials, and finally the gover- 
nors of the various provinces; and it is on this general con- 
tinuity of order that many of the restorations in the appended 

' K. 998, quoted Johns, Deeds, II, 69. 
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text are based. It is also of special importance in showing 
the relative rank of the provinces themselves, for, with rare 
exceptions, all the changes in office of the various governors 
are promotions to some place higher in the list. For example, 
Ashur bel usur, at Kirruri in 797, is in 772 at Kalhu, and 
this immediately precedes Kirruri in 798. 

"When we come to study this relative order, a startling fact 
appears. The headship is not taken by Nineveh or Kalhu, the 
two provinces in Assyria proper. Thus Nish pati Bel, in 832 
governor of Kalhu, has by 816 been promoted to Nasibina. 
It may seem strange that a move from Kalhu, already at 
times the real capital of Assyria, to the foreign city of Nisibis, 
should be considered a promotion; but in this very passage 
it is placed before Kalhu, and the same is true of 853, 852, 
seemingly in 816, 815, certainly in 801, 798, in 774, 772, in 
736, 734, in 715, 713; that is, so long as a regular cursus 
was in use. Why Nisibis, of all places, should so head the 
list, is a question we cannot answer. Equally strange is the 
position of Basappa, the city in the far off North Syrian desert. 
The first time it occurs, 840, there is nothing remarkable 
about its position. But the second, in 804, it heads the list 
while Nisibis, at the head in 853, has now but fourth place. 
Rasappa again heads the list in 775 while Nisibis has been 
partly restored and given second place, and the same i3 true 
in 747-746, and 737-736. Why two such foreign cities should 
rank before Nineveh and Kalhu, the former of which actually 
appears near the bottom of the list, raises questions which we 
cannot here discuss. 

These lists give us a very good idea of the extent of the 
empire. For the reign of Shalmaneser III, we have given 
Kalhu, Nineveh, and Kakzi in Assyria proper, Ahi Suhina 
from the country just south of the last and on the south east 
boundary toward Babylonia, and Arbaha, Mazamua, Salmat, 
and Kirruri on the mountain frontier on the east and north 
east. Of these, Kirruri and Mazamua certainly date from this 
reign as they were but recently hostile. Nasibina was not far 
away on the north west. Thus we have for this period a 
compact group, centering about Nineveh, and with the frontier 
not far distant. The only exception to this is Rasappa, which 
first appears in 840. It is of course quite possible that other 
provinces were listed in the break which extends from 850 to 
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842 and so would allow possibly nine new ones. But we have 
no provinces to fill the gap. Nor was the cursas so well fixed 
as yet. We have an official breaking the list of governors in 
835, and we even have Ahi Suhina in 839 when it had ap- 
peared but two years before. And when we find Nasibna and 
Kalhu, which had appeared in 853-852, repeated in 833-832, 
the poverty of choice is apparent. 

We thus see that the territory actually incorporated into 
the Assyrian empire at this time was not of very great extent. 
The great period of reorganization seems to have been the 
reign of Adad nirari, whose own inscriptions tell us so little, 
but whose importance is proved by the long list of expeditions 
in our document. The first province seems to have been Amedi 
in 800, though the fact that it was conquered by Ashur nasir 
apal, that there is no mention of it in the records of Shal- 
maneser, and that it was included, even though in the second 
class, in the list of cities which revolted under Ashur dan 
apal, might point to its earlier incorporation into the empire. 
Then comes the group 795-791, which includes Tushhan, Gu- 
zana, Tille, Mehinish, and Isana. Of these, Tille had been 
hostile as late as 817 and Guzana as late as 809, so that 
these at least can be definitely dated to this period. Tushhan 
alone might with some probability be dated earlier, as it al- 
ready seems to have been under the control of Ashur nasir 
apal, but its absence from the Ashur dan apal list seems 
equally strong against its actual incorporation. All thus far 
listed belong to the north west boundary, and Isana is of 
special importance as being the first province west of the 
Euphrates. Its addition is no doubt due to the Syrian cam- 
paigns of Adad nirari. A business document shows us that 
Shibaniba was added in 787, Rimusi occurs the next year in 
our document, and Kurban in 784, and the first and third 
occur also in the list of revolted cities. Since we have new 
provinces listed for 787, 786, 784, we should naturally assume 
that the blank should be filled by still another new one and 
that the same would be true of 788. Certain it is that all 
the provinces listed for previous reigns are accounted for in 
this. The blank of 788 is probably to be filled with Arbailu, 
as this follows in the same manner as here Kakzi in 759, and 
is also found in the Ashur dan apal list, while 785 is to be 
filled with the Parnunna of the same list and which occurs 
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in our document in 756. i It is true that iu this latter place, 
it follows Kurban instead of preceding it as in 785, and is 
two years before Pumusi instead of following it as in the 
former case; but these new provinces seem not yet to have 
been given a definite order, and the fact that, in the later 
list, 759-754 are all taken by provinces formed not later than 
the reign of Adad nirari seems to place them all together. 
The occurrence of so many of these province names, Nineveh, 
Shibaniba, Parnunna, Kurban, Arbailu, Amedi, in the revolt 
list, is striking, but after all they are but six out of twenty 
seven, so that this list has no necessary connection with the 
eponyms. 

During the period of decline of the dynasty, no new names 
seem to have been added. The first trace of another is in 
732, under Tiglath Pileser IV, when Sitae, already in the 
revolt list as Shimu, was incorporated, while Lulume is the 
only one proved by our document for the reign of Sargon. 
Under his successors, there were many additional provinces, 
but these must be reserved for a later paper. 

As a result of this part of our study, two facts of great 
importance stand out sharply. One is the small amount of 
territory actually incorporated in the Assyrian territory at a 
date even so late as the time of Shalmaneser III. The dis- 
tinction is thus more sharply than ever made between the 
actual Assyrian country and the buffer states which in but 
small part and at a much later time were incorporated as parts 
of Assyria proper. 

The other fact is that the greatest period of provincial 
organization was not, as has been generally assumed by hi- 
storians, the reign of Tiglath Pileser IV, to whom but one 
new province can be definitely assigned, but that of Adad 
nirari, under whom many, perhaps as many as eleven, were 
incorporated. Whether as many as eleven can be attributed 
to him or not, these eleven were made in his period and 
under the dynasty of which he was the last great represen- 
tative. That this must shift the emphasis in Assyrian history 
is obvious, for credit should be as much given to the admi- 
nistrator as to the warrior. But Adad nirari was a warrior 



* Shamshi Adad Ann. I, 46; the reading Udnunna is also possible. It 
occurs as eponym as late as 697. 
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as well, and so we must look with all the more eagerness to 
the day when the annals which Adad nirari must have com- 
posed to celebrate his many campaigns may be found. 

The third column offers less of novelty, but still well merits 
a closer examination. For the earlier part of the reign of 
Shalmaneser III, we unfortunately have no data, but with 842 
we begin to have traces. In this year we have a sign which 
is probably an error for ka, and so we must restore Dimaska, 
Damascus, to fit the official inscriptions. For the next two, 
we must restore Que and Qummuhi, as this best fits the data 
of the official inscriptions which give Hamanu and Que re- 
spectively. For 839, we have Danabi, the well known Tunip 
in North Syria, while the official inscription gives Damascus 
and Phoenicia. The year 838, which has Tabal in both the 
Obelisk and our document, shows that Winckler 1 is wrong 
and Barta 2 right in their dating of the fragment; indeed, the 
two agree literally down to 834 where, after the proper ex- 
pedition against Que, the Chronicle adds another line "to 
Que, the great god went forth from Der". It is natural to 
take this as a separate year, but unfortunately, if we do this, 
it throws all the dates, before or after, one year out of the 
way. So the only thing we can do is to assume, reluctant as 
we may be to do so, that here there are two lines for one year, 
supply something like r abide, "nobles", before the "to Que", 
and translate "nobles were sent to Que". If we do this, we 
find 833 attributed to Urarti as the Obelisks, 832 to Unqi, 
the 'Amq which was in the Patina of the Obelisk *, 831 to 
Ulluba, which was in the Kirhi of the Obelisk', and 830 to 
Manna, another exact agreement with the same inscription «. 
The next six years are marked "revolt" because of that of 
Ashur dan apal. 

The Annals of Shamshi Adad place in his first expedition 
a campaign against Nairi 7 . We know from the same source 8 
that Amedi was one of the revolted cities and so we may 
connect the last year of the revolt according to our document, 
824, with the first campaign of the Annals. For the next 

» L. c. 2 l. c. 3 Obi. 141 ff. * Ibid. 146 ff. 

5 Ibid. 156 ff. 

6 Ibid. 159 ff. 

' Shamsi Adad Ann. II, Iff. 
s Ibid. I, 49. 
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year we have ri-is. Our natural restoration is Sikris, as we 
have later references to it as an important place on the 
frontier 1 . This fits well with the second expedition of the 
Annals which is against Nairi 2 . For the next year, 822, we 
have only -a. This we would naturally restore Manna, as the third 
expedition was against that place 3 . But the wide space vacant 
before that sign hardly allows more than one sign to have 
stood in the mutilated portion, so we should rather restore 
Mada, the Medes. The .... shumme I cannot identify. It 
may have been in Babylonia, as the fourth expedition was 
against that country 4 . For the next three lines, we have 
only -e. This may be restored Qarne to correspond with the 
Annals 5 , or Tille to correspond with the following year in 
our document. The Mada of 810 is the Mada of the Kalhu 
inscription of Adad nirari 6 and proves the identity of Mat-a 
with the Medes. The Manna of 808-7 dates the Munna of the 
Kalhu inscription 7 to these years, and the Syrian cities of 
the next four years show that the Hatte and Amurri of the 
same inscription s date here. The eli tamtim of 803 shows 
that here is placed the detailed Syrian campaign of the Kalhu 
inscription, adi eli tamtim rabiti sa sulmu samsi 9 . It seems a 
general rule that the shorter display inscriptions deal most fully 
with the data of the year in which they are erected, so we may 
date the Kalhu inscription to this time. The fact that tribute 
of the Kaldi kings is later mentioned 10 does not argue to the 
contrary, for our document gives no expedition against Babylon 
during the entire reign, and the position of Sammuramat hints 
at peaceful relations with Babylonia. 

After the loss of the Kalhu inscription, we are entirely 
dependent on the chronicle for the history of the next half 
century, and so little new can be hoped for. The frequent 

i Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 121; years 823-819 are omitted by Winckler, 
Barta, and Rogers. 

2 Shamshi Adad Ann. II, 16 ff. 
s Ibid. 34 ff. 
J Ibid. Ill, 70 ff. 
» Ibid. IV, 9. 
e Kalhu 7. 
' Ibid. 8. 
s Ibid. 11. 
a Ibid. 13. 
'o Ibid. 22. 
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expeditions against Urartu have often been noted and con- 
nected with the sudden rise into prominence of that country. 
Yet even as late as 773, an expedition could be made against 
so distant a place as Damascus. Then came the pest, no doubt 
the cause of the " in the land " of the next year. The revolts, 
beginning in the oldest capital, Ashur, at the time of the 
famous eclipse of 763, and then extending to the provinces, 
can only point to a disputed succession. It is interesting to 
note that the final fighting took place in Guzana, which 
reminds us of how the decisive battle after the death of Sen- 
nacherib took place in the not far distant Hani rabbat l . This 
final defeat of the rebels resulted in the "peace in the land" 
and also in the "in the land" of utter exhaustion of the next 
two years. 

Then come, in 755-4, expeditions against North Syria, Ha- 
tarika and Arpad. As we later find Tiglath Pileser forced to 
fight Sardurish of Haldia (Urartu) in the latter city 2 , it is 
not too far a conjecture that the presence of an Assyrian 
army in this region was a last attempt to save North Syria 
and the Isana province from that ruler or from his predecessor 
Argishtish. It is clear that the power of Haldia was on the 
constant increase, even if expeditions against it are no longer 
chronicled in our document. 

It would seem as if ill success here led to the downfall of 
Ashur dan. His successor Ashur nirari is not his son and 
he ascended the throne the very year of the Arpad expedition. 
After Arpad, our chronicle adds the enigmatic expression 
a from(?) the city of Ashur the return". Are we to connect 
this with the fact that Ashur was concerned with the earlier 
rebellion and to assume that it shows Ashur nirari a usurper? 
If so, how are we to square this with the fact that Shamshi 
ilu was still turtanu under Ashur nirari? The puzzle must be 
left unsolved with our present knowledge. 

The constant "in the land" of this reign points to utter 
exhaustion. The fact that there are expeditions against Namri 
does not contradict this, for they are nothing more than 
attempts to beat back the tribes on the mountain boundary 
to the east. The revolt which finally put an end to the dynasty 
began in Kalhu, formerly its most staunch defender. 

1 Esarhaddon, Broken Prism I, 18. 

2 Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 91. 
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The data in our chronicle bearing on the reign of Tiglath 
Pileser have been discussed in detail by Host in his edition 
of the inscriptions of that monarch 1 . "Without it, the sadly 
mutilated Annals could hardly hare been arranged in chrono- 
logical order. A serious difficulty is found under 743, where 
our document gives "in Arpad". Rost 2 seeks to obviate this 
by reading ana, "against", but an error from a common to 
a less common reading is hardly likely. And this emendation 
does not remove the real difficulty, which is topographical. 
The data in the Annals make it clear that Tiglath Pileser 
had not crossed the Euphrates before his great battle with 
Sardurish. The error of the compiler may have been due to 
the ina kabal Arpadda of Annals 91, though this obviously 
refers to 741. The data for the next year must be found in 
the Annals in the badly mutilated lines 74-82, where the 
place-names are still clearly east of the Euphrates. The "after 
three years captured" of 741 seems at first sight strange in 
view of the fact that the next year still gives an expedition 
against Arpad, but this is really the expedition against Unqi 
and the south of the Annals 3 . For 739, "against Ulluba", the 
only reference in the Annals is the casual remark that the 
king settled captives in that land 4 . The display inscriptions 5 , 
however, tell of the conquest of Ulluba and Kirhu and the 
foundation of the city Ashur iqisha with which Rost 6 rightly 
compares the "fortress founded" of our text. The only refe- 
rences to Nal, given under 736, in the slab inscriptions 7 , are 
clearly to be connected with the Ulluba campaign of 739 of 
which this is obviously the continuation. There is no part of 
the Annals to correspond to this, as all the data in 177ff. 
refer to the Urartu campaign of 735. It would appear that 
we must take the Pilishta of 734 as Palestine and not as the 
land of the Philistines, for strategical considerations are op- 
posed to an expedition against them before the ones against 



1 Boat, Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-P'desers ; cf. Anspacher, Tiglath 
Pileser. 

5 Op. cit., xii, n. 2. 

3 Ann. 92 ff. 

* Ibid. 133. 

s Slab I, 28; II, 41; Clay I, 43. 

« L. o 

^ Slab I, 28; II, 41. 
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Damascus the two following years, and moreover we cannot 
discover in the Annals anything but a Damascus expedition 
after that against Urartu. Sapia, the land attacked in 731, 
is not in the Annals, so we may with much probability date 
that document to the preceding year, 732. On the other hand, 
the Clay Inscription 1 deals most fully with the events of the 
year, and accordingly its composition may be dated imme- 
diately after. The "in the land" of 730 naturally is to be attri- 
buted to the settlement of Babylon and as naturally leads the 
next year to the "seizing the hands of Bel". When the Ba- 
bylonian Chronicle 2 and the king lists 3 date the accession of 
Tiglath Pileser to the Babylonian throne to 728, they are 
merely postdating. Whether the beginning of the second 
statement under 728 is to be restored as "Tyre . . ." may be 
left an open question. 

It has already been pointed out that the city attacked in 
727 must be assigned to the reign of Tiglath Pileser, as it is 
placed before the accession of Shalmaneser in our document, 
and we know that he reached the throne late in the year. 
The mutilated place name here must be restored as "Da- 
mascus" 4 . The "in the land" of the next year seems to point 
to some sort of internal troubles. The curious triangular 
agreement on the basis of which Samaria is to be restored in 
the blanks for the next three years has long ago been pointed 
out 4 . 

For the reign of Sargon, we have the data given in the 
fragment Em. 2, 97, this part of which has already been dis- 
cussed by the present writer in his Sargon 6 - For the actual 
process of reconstruction and especially for the dating of the 
lines by the traces of the cities governed by the eponyms, 
reference must be made to this work. Here, only the data of 
interest for the document as a whole will be considered. 
Agreements with the official annals, at least with the later 
form of it which has alone come down to us with a fair de- 

i II R. 67. 

' Bab. Chron. I, 19 ff. 
a Cf. Schroder, Keilschr. Bibl. II, 290. 

* The Di, omitted by later editors, was evidently clear in the time of 
G. Smith, Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. II, 321 ff. 

5 Olmstead, Amer. Jour. Sem. Lang. 1905, 179 ff. 
Sargon, 15, n. 45. 
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gree of completeness, are not so frequent as in other reign?. 
For example, the Manna reference under 718 is given under 
716 in the Annals 1 , but this account on the face of it covers 
more than one year. The "governors appointed" of 717 may 
refer either to the settlement of Oarchemish 2 or of Manna 3 . 
The next year has a reference to Musasir and then to Haldia, 
but as the latter has no determinative, it is left open to doubt 
whether it is the god of that name, or a unique occurrence 
of the native name of the land which the Assyrians called 
Urartu. Another expedition against Musasir is listed under 
713. "The nobles in the land of Ellipa" seems a reference to 
the events of Annals 83 ff. Although the Annals has an ex- 
pedition for each year, our document under 712 has "in the 
land", and this alone would make us doubt the accuracy of 
our official annals. With 711, "against Markasa", we have for 
the first time an exact chronological agreement with our 
Annals 4 , and the two following, "to Bit Zirnaid, the king was 
distant in Kesh", and "Sargon seized the hands of Bel", fit 
in with the respective events of the same years in that docu- 
ment 5 . The first part of 708, "Qummuh captured", agrees 
with the Annals 6 , and dates this part of that document to 
this year, but the second, "a governor established", has no 
parallel. It may refer to Babylonia. "The king returned from 
Babylon", seems to be a reference to his return to meet the 
Cimmerian invasion 7 . "He of Dur Iakin went out", and "Dur 
Iakin was destroyed" for 706 and 705 must refer to Merodach 
Baladan, but they can hardly be connected with the account 
in Sargon's Annals. Rather do they form the prologue and 
the result of the first expedition of Sennacherib s , while "the 
nobles into Karalla" must refer to the events of his second 
expedition, 9 for the conquered tribes are annexed to the pro- 
vince of Arrapha. 

' Sargon, Ann. 52 ff. 

2 Ibid. 50. 

s Ibid. 52 ff. 

< Ibid. 208 ff. 

s Ibid. 228 ff. 

• Ibid. 388 ff. 

' Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 157. — Thureau-Dangin, Huitieme Campagne 
de Sargon, xiv, places the whole set of events referred to in the Urartu 
letters in the time of Rusasb. 

s Bellino 5ff. 9 Ibid. 20 ff. 
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There is still another fragment, seemingly fitting the one 
just described but unfortunately the actual text seems never 
■to have been published K Under 701, our authorities tell us, it 
had "from the land of Halzi"; under 700, there is a reference to 
"Ashur nadin shum, the crown prince", who was later killed 
in Babylonia, and we have also a notice of the building of 
the walls of the palace Qabal ali, a part of Nineveh, of Kalhu, 
and of the city of Dargitu; and Bel shanaia, governor of 
Kurban, is also mentioned. 

In addition to these purely historical facts, there is a certain 
number of references to religious events which show the reli- 
gious leanings of the compiler. These are "the great god went 
to Der", in 815 and 785; the return from that city in 834; 
the "foundations of the temple of Nabu were laid" in 788, 
and seemingly in 722; the resulting "Nabu entered a new 
house" 787 and 721; and the same statements in regard to 
the house of Nergal in 719 and 714. "With Winckler 2 , we 
must restore under 704 "the gods of Shumer and Akkad] to 
their houses returned". Perhaps here too belongs the "former" 
of 702. 

These are all the known fragments of the chronological 
table we call the Assyrian Chronicle. But, before closing this 
article, we must glance for a moment at another document of 
this character, the fragment K. 4446. This is somewhat more 
literary in type and is at times so close to the Babylonian 
Chronicle that one may be used to restore the other 3 . Like 
the Assyrian Chronicle, it has been long known and often 
published or referred to*, but, as certain corrections and im- 
provements have never been incorporated, it too will be given 
at ,the close of the article. As for its translation, this should 
run about as follows: 

708 In the eponymy of Shamash upahhir, governor of 

Kirruri 

the nobles to the city of Qummuhi [went . . . 
707 In the eponymy of Sha Ashur dubbu, governor of 
Tushha[n, the king from Babylon] returned. The 

i K. 10017 used by Gr. Smith, Eponym Canon, 55; later identified and 
discussed by Johns, Proc. Sac. Bibl. Arch. XXVI, 260 f. 
2 Keilinschr. Bibl., Ill, 2, 147. 
». Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 15. 
* K. 4446; II, R. 69, 6; Schrader, op. cit, I, 214 f.; Rogers, Parallels, 238. 
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great gods who were captur[ed to their houses 
returned.] On Tashritu 22, the gods of Dur Shar- 
ruken [to new houses entered?] 
706 In the eponymy of Mutakkil Ashur, governor of Gu- 
zana, the king . . . 
On Aru 6, the city of Dur Sharruken had its 
foundations laid. 
705 In the eponymy of Upahhir Bel, governor of Amedi, .... 

Against Eshpai the Kulummite 

A hostile king the camp of the king of Assyria [took.] 
On Abu 12, Sennacherib [ascended the throne.] 
704 In the eponymy of Nabu din epush, governor of Ni- 
neveh, .... 
The cities of Larak and Sarabanu [were taken.] 
The palace of the city of Kakzi, which was being 

built, had its foundation laid.] 
Great 

The Assyrian Chronicle. 
860 Tab Bel sa Sulman asarid mar Asur nasir apal 

i[na kussi ittuSib 



859 Sarru balti(?) nise 
858 Sulman asarid 
857 Asur bel ukin 
856 Asur bana usur 
855 Abu ina ekalli lilbur 
854 Dan ASur 
853 SamaS abua 

852 Samas bel usur 
851 Bel bana 
850 Hadi lipusu 
849 Nergal alik pani 
848 Bir Bamana 



gar Asur 
(amelu) turtanu 
(amelu) rab bi lub 
(amelu) nagir ekalli 
(amelu) turtanu 
(amelu) saknu sa 
(alu) Nasibna l 
sa (alu) Kalha 
(amelu) nagir ekalli 
Sa (alu) . . . .? 
sa . . . 
[sa .... 



a[na Hamanu 
a[na Bit Adini 
[ana Bit Adini 
[ana Bit Adini 
[ina mati? 
[ana Hatte 
[ana Til Abni 

[ana KarduniaS 
[ana KarduniaS 
[ana Gargamis 
[ana Hatte 
ana Pakarhubuna 



(End of 82-5-22, 526) 



1 The fact that we here, and here only, have Saknu prefixed to the sa and 
the name of the province seems to point to this being the first reference to 
a governor of a province, in other words, that 860 probably marks the 
real beginning of the document. — The form Nasibna here and in 833 
is curious, not so much in view of the form later used, Nasibina, as of 
the present day form Nislbln. 
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847 Ninib mukin niSe 


[Sa 


ana Iaeti 


846 Ninib nadin Sum 


[Sa . . . . 


ana Hatte 


845 ASur bana 1 


[sa . . . . 


ana Nairi 


844 Tab Ninib 


[sa . . . . 


ana Namri 


843 Taklak ana sarri? 


[sa . . . . 


ana Hamanu 




(Beginning of Urn. 2, 97) 


842 Adad rimani 


[Sa 


ana DimaSJka 


841 Bel abua 


[Sa Ahi Sjuhina 


a[na Ku]e i 


840 Sulmu bel lumur 


[sa] Rasappa 


ana(matu)K[umu]hi 


839 Ninib kibsi usur 


[sa Abi] (naru) Su- 
hina 


ana (matu) Danabi 


838 Ninib ila 


[Sa] Salmat 3 


ana (matu) Tabali 


837 Kurdi ASur* 


[Sa Ki]rruri 


ana (matu) Melidi 


836 Sep Sarri 


[Sa N]inua 


ana (matu) Namri 


835 Nergal mudammik 


abarakku 5 


ana (matu) Kue 


834 Iahalu 


[Sa Kak]zi 


ana (matu) Kue 




[rabute] ana (matu) 


ilu rabu iStu (alu) 




Kue 


Diri ittalka 


833 Ulula 


[Sa Nasi]bna 


ana (matu) Urarti 


832 NiS pati Bel 


[Sa Kai]hi 


ana (matu) Unki 


831 Nergal ila 


[Sa Arba]ha 


ana (matu) Ulluba 


830 Huba 


[Sa Mazamu]a 


ana (matu) Manna 


829 llu mukin ahi 


[Sa ] 


sihu 


(V. 1. --) 






828 Salman aSarid 


Sar [ASur] 


sihu 


827 Dan ASur 


[(amelu) turtanu] 


sihu 


826 ASur bana usur 


[(amelu) rab bi lub] 


sihu 









1 Is Ashur bana the same as the Ashnr bana usur of 866? S. 726 = J. 926 
is dated in the limmu of Ashur ban .... Johns, Deeds, I, 561, dates 846 
and reads Ashur bani ai usur, but this begs the question of identity. 

2 S. 736 places before Ashur ban . . . another eponym Taklak .... In 

spite of its position, this must refer to 843 as the next earjier Taklak 

is in 888. 

3 Cf. for reading the river Salmat of the letter Rm. 2, 3; Olmstead, 
Sargon, 154, n. 29. 

4 We can hardly identify him with the eponym of the same name in 
873 or in 767. 

5 Johns, Deeds, II, 94, is evidently making a slip when he makes Dan 
Ashur a tukultu in 854. 

6 For the titles in 827—824 cf. under 854, 856, 834, and 851 respectively. 

25 JAOS 34. 
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825 Iahalu 
824 Bel bana 

823 SamSi Adad 
822 Iahalu 
821 Bel dan* 
820 Ninib upahhir 
819 &ama§ ila 
818 Nergal ila 

(End of Rm. 
817 Asur bana usur 
816 NiS pati Bel 
815 Bel balat 

814 MuSikniS 
813 Ninib asarid 
812 Samas kumua 

(Beginning of 
811 Bel kata sabat 



[(amelu) abarakku s]ihu 
[(amelu nagir ekalli s]ihu 

sar [Asur ana Sikjris 

[(amelu) turtanu ana, Madja 
[(amelu nagir ekalli ana . . : .]shumme 
[(amelu) abarakku 2 ana Karnje 
[(amelu) saknu ana Karnje 

[sa Arbaha ana Till]e 

2, 27; beginning of K. 51) 
[(amelu rab bi lub] 3 ana (matu) Till[e 
[§a Na]sibina ana (matu) Zarate 

[saK]alhi 4 ana(alu) ilu rabu ana (alu) 



Deri 

[sa K]irruri 
[sa Sajimats 
[sa] Arbaha 
81-2-4, 187) 
[sa] Mazamua 



Deri ittalak 
ana (matu) Ahsana 
ana (matu) Kaldi 
ana Babilu 

in a mati 



glO Adad nirari 
809 Nergal ila 
808 Bel dan 

807 Sil Bel 
806 A§ur taklak 



ana Mada 

ana (alu)Guzana 

ana (matu) Manna 



[Sar] Asur 
[(amelu) tur]tanu 
[(amelu) nagir] 

ekalli 
[(amelu) rab]bi lub ana (matu) Manna 
[(amelu)] abarakku ana (matu) Arpadda 



1 The Bel dan of 750, 744, and 734 is a younger and less important 
person. 

J By their order, the eponyms for 820-819 must have been palace of- 
ficials. All are represented but the abarakku and shaknu, so these must 
be the ones required. As the abarakku precedes the shaknu in 806-805, 
this order should be folio-wed here. Comparison of the two groups may 
assist us in restoring the mutilated name in 805. The official here was 
shaknu, the same office we have secured for 819, and as the eponym for 
this year was Shamash ila, we restore this for 805 as the traces very well 
fit this name. It need hardly be pointed out that Shamash ila is not the 
same person as Shamshi ilu. 

3 For the office, of. 856. 

* Sayce, ad loc, restores [turta]nu, but this fits neither the traces nor 
the order. The sign gu seems an obvious error in copying. The easiest 
restoration would be K]alh[i on the basis of 832, though we must admit 
the possibility of Amedi which likewise follows Nasibina in 800. 

5 Barta, ad loc, reads turtanu, which agrees with neither traces nor 
order. 
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805 Samas ila 1 
804 Nergal ere§ 
803 ASur balti ni§e 

802 Ninib ila 

801 Sep IStar 

800 Marduk Simani 

799 Mutakkil Marduk 

798 Bel tarsi Nabu 

797 Asur bel usur 

796 Marduk saduni 

795 Kin abua 

794 Mannu ki (matu) 

Asur 2 
793 Musallim Ninib 
792 Bel ikisani 
791 Sep SamaS 
790 Ninib mukin ahi 
789 Adad musammir 
788 Sil IStar 



[(amelu) §a]knu 
[§a RJasappa 
[sa (a]lu) Arbaha 

Sa (alu) Ahi (naru) 

Suhina 
sa (alu) Nasibina 
sa (alu) Amedi 
(amelu) rab sake 
sa (alu) Kalhi 
sa (matu) Kirruri 
Sa (alu) Salmat 
sa (matu) Tushan 
sa (alu) Guzana 



ana (alu) Hazazi 
ana (alu) Ba c li 
ana eli tamtim mu- 

tanu 
ana (alu) Hubuskia 

ana Mada 
ana Mada 
ana (matu) Lusia 
ana (matu) Namri 
ana (alu) Mansuate 
ana (alu) Deri 
ana (alu) Deri' 
ana Mada 



sa (alu) Tille 3 ana Mada 

sa (alu) Mehinii ana(matu)Hubuskia 
§a (alu) Isana ana (matu) Itua 

sa (alu) Ninua ana Mada 

sa (alu) Kakzi 4 ana Mada 
sa (alu) A[rbailu]5 (ussu sa bet Nabu 
sa Nin)ua karru 



1 .For restoration of name of eponym, cf. p. 362 n. 2. 

2 K. 3042 = J. 1077 from the time of Sargon, refers to the limmu of 
Mannu ki Ashur, in the time of Adad nirari, VIII, 10; K. 2655, Smith, 
Canon, 81, and K. 310 = J. 651 are dated in his year. 

3 The insertion of Guzana in the list, between Tushhan and Tille, seems 
to have been based on topographical considerations, if Tille is really the 
Til at the junction of the eastern and western Tigris. 

* The section 789-785 is based on K. 51, supplemented in 788 by 81-2-4, 
187, the portion in parenthesis. So far as preserved, the two agree ex- 
actly as regards the events, but differ in the dating. The error in 81-2-4, 
187 can easily be explained. The initial error took place when the scribe 
started to put down the line for 785, which began with the name of 
Marduk shar usur, but when he began to write the second section, his 
eye wandered to the very similar Nabu shar usur of the next line and 
so he completed the line with the second and third parts of 784. Nabu 
shar usur was then given 787, displacing Balatu, and the loss of 785 
forced the scribe to antedate by a year all the events to 789. The eponym 
list Rm. 580, quoted by Bezold, ad loc, follows 81-2-4, 187, in giving 
Nabu shar usur for 787, an interesting proof of interdependence. 

5 The reading is by no means certain as only two horizontal hastae 
remain. These might be remains of the sign Ar, and Arbaha was at first 
considered. But in 759 Arbailu comes after Ninua and Kakzi as here 
and so this is made almost certain. 
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787 Balatu 

786 Adad uballit 
785 Marduk gar usur 



784 Nabu sar usur 
783 Ninib nasir 
782 Nabu li' 

781 Sulman asarid 
780 Samsi ilu 
779 Marduk rimani 
778 Bel liSir 
777 Nabu isid ukin 
776 Pan Asur lamur 
775 Nergal eres 
774 Istar dun* 

773 Mannu ki Adad 

772 Asur bel usur 3 

771 Asur dan 
770 Samsi ilu 
769 Bel ila 
768 Aplia 
767 Kurdi A§ur 

766 Musallim Ninib 
765 Ninib mukin nise 

764 Sidki ilu 
763 Bur Sagale 



sa (alu) [Sibaniba] J ana Mada Nabu ana 



sa (a[lu) Bi]mu8i 
sa [Parnunna] 



sa [Kurbjan 
§[a Maz]amua 
§[a Nasibjina 

[sar A]sur 
[(amelu) turtjanu 
[(amelu) rab b]i lub 
[(amelu) nagir e]kalh° 
[(amelu)] abarakku 
[(amelu) §ak]nu 
[sa BJasappa 
[sa Nasi]bina 

[sa Sa]lmat 



bet eg§i etarab 
ana (matu) Ki[s](ki) 
ana Hubuskia ilu 

rabu ana (alu) Deri 

ittalak 

ana(matu)Hubuskia 
ana (matu) Itu' 
ana (matu) Itu' 

ana (matu) Urarti 
aua (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Itu' 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Erini 
ana (matu) Urarti 

(matu) Namri 
ana (alu) Dimaska 



[Sa Kal]hi 

§ar [A§ur] (ki) 
[(amelu) turtjanu 
sa (alu) Arbaha 
sa (alu) [Majzamua 
sa (a[lu) AM] (naru) 

Suhina 
sa (a[lu)] Tille 
[sa] (matu) Kirruri 

[Sa] (matu) TuShan 
[§]a (alu) Guzana 



ana (alu) Hatarika 

ana (alu) Gananati 
aua (alu) Marrat 
ana (matu) Itu' 
ina mati 
ana (matu) Gananati 

ana Mada 

ana (matu) Hatarika 

mutanu 
ina mati 

sihu ina (alu) Asur 
ina Simanu samsu 

atala istakan 



1 The reading Balatu is proved by K. 2829 = J. 653, dated in the 
limmu of Baljatu of (a]lu) Shibaniba, a welcome restoration of our text. 

2 Identification with the Ishtar duri of 714 is not probable. 

3 Bezold, Catalogue, ad K. 290 et al., ascribes a number of documents 
dated in the limmu of Ashur bel usur, to 773 (sic), but Johns, Deeds, I, 
561, rightly dates them to 695. 
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762 Tab Bel 

761 Nabu mukin ahi 

760 Lakipu 

759 Pan Asur lamur 

758 Bel taklak 

757 Ninib iddinna 
756 Bel sadua 
755 Ikisu 

754 Ninib sezibani 



[s]a (alu) Amedi 
[§]a (alu) Ninua 
[s]a (alu) Kakzi 
[sa] (alu) Arbailu 

[sa (a]lu) Isana 

[§a (a]lu) Kurban 
[sa] Parnunna 
[sa] Mehinis' 

[sa] Rimusi 



sihu ina (alu) Asur 
sihuina(alu)Arbaha 
sihuina(alu)Arbaha 
sihuina (alu)Guzana 

mutanu 
ana (alu) Guzana 

sulmu ina mati 
ina mati 
ina mati 
ana (matu) * Hata- 

rika 
ana (matu) Arpadda 
i§tu (alu) Asur 

taiartu 



753 Asur nirari 

752 Samsi ilu 

751 Marduk sallimani 

750 Bel dan 2 
749 Samas ken dugul 
748 Adad bel ukin^ 
747 Sin sallimani 4 
746 Nergal nasir 



[§ar] Asur ina mati 

[(amelu) turjtanu ina mati 

[(amelu) nagir] ina mati 

ekalli 

[(amelu) ra]b bi lub ina mati 

[(amelu)] abarakku ana (matu) Namri 

[(amelu)] saknu ana (matu) Namri 

[sa] Rasappa ina mati 

[§a (a]lu) Nasibina sihu ina (alu) Kalhi 



745 Nabu bel usur 



(End of 81-2-4, 187) 

[sa] (alu) Arbaha ina Aru XIII 
Tukul]ti apal esarra ina kussi ittuSib 
ina Ta§ri]tu ana birit nari ittalak 



( V. 1. ) 




744 Bel dan [Sa] (alu) Kalhi 


ana (matu) Namri 


( V. 1. ) 




743 Tukulti apal esarra [§a]r Asm- 


ina (alu) Arpadda 




diktam sa (matu) 




Urarti dikat 



1 Here and in the next line K. 3403 (alu) for (matu). 

2 Bel dan appears in K. 6069, according to Johns, Deeds, I, 562. 

3 There is a variant reading, Ashur bel ukin, but the Adad bel ukin 
of 738 proves this correct. 

* Sin shallimani occurs in K. 326 = J. 412, and as Sin lnushal[limani 
in K. 976 = J. 67. 
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742 .Nabu daninani 1 
741 Bel Harran bel usur 

740 Nabu etirani 
739 Sin taklak 

738 Adad bel ukin 
737 Bel emurani 
736 Ninib ila 
735 Asur sallimani 
734 Bel dan 2 
733 ASur daninani 3 
732 Nabu bel usur 
731 Nergal uballit 

730 Bel ludari* 
729 Naphar ilus 

728 Dur Asur 



(amelu) turtanu 
(amelu) nagir ekalli 

(amelu) rab bi lub 
(amelu) abarakku 

(amelu) saknu 
sa (alu) Rasappa 
sa (alu) Nasibina 
sa (matu) Arbaha 
§a (alu) Kalha 
sa (alu) Mazamua 
sa (alu) Si' me 
sa (alu) Ahi (naru) 

Suliina 
sa (alu) Tile 
sa (matu) Kirruri 

§a (alu) Tushan 



ana (alu) Arpadda 
ana (alu) „ ana 

III sanati ka§id 
ana (alu) Arpadda 
ana (matu) LTlluba 

(alu) Birtu sabtat 
(alu) Kullani ka&id 
ana Mada 
ana sepa (sadu) Nal 
ana (matu) Urarti 
ana (matu) Pilista 
ana (matu) Dimalka 
ana (matu) Dimaska 
ana (alu) Sapia 

ina mati 

Sarru kata Bel issa- 

bat 
sarru kat Bel issa- 

bat (alu) S[urri? 



727 Bel Harran bel usur sa [G-Juzana 

Sulman asarid 
726 Marduk bel usur [sa Ame]di 
725 Mahde [§a] Ninua 



724 Asur simani 
723 Sulman asarid' 



[sa Kak]zi 
[§ar A§ur] (ki) 



ana (alu) 6 Di[ma§ka 
ina kfussi ittu§ib 
i[na mati 

ana (matu) 6 [Same- 
rina 
an[a Samerina 
a[na Samerina 



(Beginning of Em. 2, 97) 



i K. 422 = J. 75 is dated in the limmu of Nabu] daninani tur[tanu] 
tarsi Tukulti apal e[Sarra. 

» K. 378 = J. 90, limmu Bel dan ina Sane puriiu ; cf. Rm. 2, 19 = J. 415 
where to this is added "governor of Kalhu". 

3 Ashur daninani has the unusual honor of being mentioned in the royal 
inscriptions, Slab. II, 27; Clay I, 42, as the governor who led an expedi- 
tion against the Medes, evidently in his character of governor of Mazamua. 

« Bel ludari is eponym in K. 369. = J. 295; K. 384 = J. 1 ; Rm. 2, 194 
= J. 658. 

5 Naphar ilu governor of Kirruri is eponym in Rm. 187 = J. 195. 

« So G. Smith, Trans. Soe. Bibl. Arch., II, 321 ff. 

i K. 407 = J. 395 is dated in the limmu of Shalmaneser King of 
Assyria. 
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722 Ninib ila [(amelu) turtan]u [ussu sa bet Nabtt 

kar]ru l 
721 Nabu taris [(amelu) nagir Nabu ana bet eSSi 

ekalli (?) ejtarab 

720 Asur iska dan [(amelu) turtanu 2 ana Ta]bala 

(V. i. ) 



719 Sarruken^ 

718 Zer ibni 

717 Tab sar Asur 

716 Tab sil esarra 

715 Taklak ana Bel 

714 IStar duri 

713 As"ur bani 
712 Sarru emurani 
711 Ninib alik pani 
710 SamaS bel usur 



[Sar A§ur 



u§su Sa bet Nerjgal 
karru 
[(amelu) rab bi lub ana (a]lu) Manna 
[(amelu) abarakku] pihati Saknu 

a (?) di (alu) Musasir 

Haldia 
rabute ina (matu) 



[Sa Asur] 
[sa Nasibina] 
[sa Arbaha] 



[sa Kalhu 
[sa Lulume] 
[sa Sime] 
[sa Ar Suhina] 



709 Mannu ki As"ur li c [sa Till]e< 

708 Samas upabhir [sa Kirru]ri 

707 Sa Asur dubbu [Sa Tush]an 

706 Mutakkil Asur [sa Guzajna 



705 Upahbir Bel [Sa Ame]di 
v >. 1. ) 

704 Nabu din ipu§ [Sa Ninua 



Ellipa 
Nergal ana be]t essi 

etarab 
ana] (alu) Musasir 
ina mati 

ana (alu) Markasa 
ana (alu) Bet Zer- 

na'id 
Sarru ina Ke§ bedi 
Sarruken kata Bel 

issabat 
(alu) Kumuba kaSid 
(amelu) pebu sakin 
Sarru iitu Babili 

issubra 
sa (alu) Dur Iakin 

nasa 

(alu) Dur Iakinnabil 

ilani] ana betatiSunu 
etarbu 



' Nabu is restored on the basis of 787; for the dating of the events 
on the reverse of Em. 2, 97, cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 15, n. 45. 

2 Turtanu is restored on the basis of K. 998, quoted Johns, Deeds, 
II, 69. 

3 K. 3781 = J. 767 is dated in the limmu of Sargon. 

4 For the officials, cf. K. 4446 and Olmstead, I. c. 
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703 Kanuna [sa Kakzi rabutje ina (matu) 

Karalli 
702 .Nabu li' [§a Arbailu . . . .Jmahra 

K. 4446 

708 limme [Samas upahhir (amelu) sakin (matu) Kirruri 

rabute ana (alu) Kumuhhi .... 
707 limme Sa Asur dubbu (amelu) sakin (alu) Tu§ha[n 
issuhra ilani rabuti sallutfe 1 

(arah) Tasritu umu XXII (kan) ilani sa (alu) Dur 
Sarruken 
706 limme Mutakkil A§ur (amelu) sakin (alu) Guzana §arru 
MU MA 
(arah) Aru umu VI (kan) (alu) Dur Sarruken karu 
705 limme Upahhir Bel (amelu) sakin (alu) Amedi 
ina muhhi Espai 2 (amelu) Kulumma 
§arru a nakru madaktam sa sar (matu) A§ur .... 
(arah) Abu umu XII Sin ahe erba [ina kussi 
ittusib 

704 limme Nabu din ipus (amelu) Sakin (alu) Ninua 

(alu) Larak (alu) Sarabanu 
ekallu sa (alu) Kakzi epes ka[ru 
rab be ka 

1 Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 146. 

J So on the original according to Delitzsch, Beitr. z. Assyr., I, 615 n.; 
cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 1B7, n. 44. 



